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“New Dimensions for America” 


“American industry faces the future with greater opti- 
mism and higher hopes than in many years, . . . The cli- 
mate is better than it has been in a long time.’ These were 
among the observations of Kenneth R. Miller, managing 
director of the National Association of Manufacturers, 
in an address, “Challenge to Industry,” at the annual Con- 
gress of American Industry, convened by the NAM in 
New York, December 5-7, 1956. The NAM reports a 
membership of 21,000 companies in every state. The Con- 
gress is an annual forum. It was attended by some 3,500 
members and visitors. 

On many occasions during the past 25 years the business 
leaders “have been puzzled and bewildered,’ Mr. Miller 
said. Government and the public did not seem to under- 
stand “a free enterprise system,” and it also seemed as if 
the welfare state were the wave of the future that would 
“engulf individual initiative and responsibility.” Many 
business men still believe that they “are losing the battle,” 
but not so large a number. “The conviction is rising that 
our liberties can and will be preserved if we but work and 
fight hard enough to preserve them.” 

There are both “encouraging and disappointing ele- 
ments” in the Eisenhower Administration, Mr. Miller ob- 
served. The balanced budget, Ezra Benson’s farm pro- 
gram, anti-inflation measures, intention of getting the 
government out of competition with tax-paying business, 
opposition to total socialization of water power resources, 
abandonment of government pressure in favor of labor 
unions—these are all “gratifying” from industry’s view- 
point. 

On the other hand, fervor for government economy has 
faded, big new spending programs are in the offing, the 
federal payroll is starting to climb again. Further, the 
Eisenhower Administration, contends Mr. Miller, is say- 
ing it believes in decentralization, but “there still seems to 
be a readiness, bordering on eagerness, to take on addi- 
tional duties and responsibilities, which belong at the state 
and local level.” 

On balance, the situation is better. ‘““We can at least 
get serious consideration for the views of industry.” 

This was the 61st annual Congress of Industry. There 
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was noted much evidence of unanimity. Speakers gen- 
erally upheld NAM opposition to the current income tax 
rates, to the closed shop [thus in favor of the state “right- 
to-work” laws], to the political activities of labor unions, 
to extension of government functions, and to increases in 
government spending. The general theme was “New Di- 
mensions for America.” 

For some years the Congress has had a clergyman 
among the speakers. Rev. William A. Donaghy, S.J., 
president of the College of the Holy Cross, spoke on “New 
Dimensions in Faith.” The twentieth has not been “man’s 
most glorious century,” he asserted. It has been marked by 
upheavals, ravages, migrations, and epidemics largely as- 
sociated with large-scale conflict and destruction. But 
Father Donaghy concluded on a more positive note: 

“More and more men are beginning to realize that they 
cannot live by bread alone, that merely mechanical and 
technical achievement will not bring them happiness or 
salvation. .. . The new dimension of faith, therefore, is 
a rejection of the wild and hysterical optimism which 
staked man’s life out merely in this world—a world 
bounded on the east and west by birth and death, on the 
north and south by Dun and Bradstreet. It is a recalling 
and a reconfirming of the old truths—that each human 
individual is a sacred and a holy being; that there can be 
no talk of man’s brotherhood unless one admits the neces- 
sarily correlative concept of God’s common fatherhood. 
These convictions have penetrated our schools, our fac- 
tories, our individual souls.” 

A plea for interest in economic aid for the so-called 
underdeveloped nations of the world was made by Eugene 
k. Black, president of the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development. Mr. Black said: 

“The process of development and social change which 
we of the West so largely started in the underdeveloped 
world must go on. Only more development will make 
manageable the problems and discontents which have al- 
ready resulted from the impact of our way of life. 

“We can neither be hesitant nor can we turn back in 
our efforts to do business with the peoples of the less- 
developed countries. We can either leave the fields to 
others with different aims and ideals, which will be ag- 
gressively hostile to our security and growth, or we can 
pitch into this problem with energy and imagination.” 

Mr. Black had just returned from Hungary and said 
that recent events were evidence that the people there had 
not believed the Communist propaganda and had not actu- 
ally submitted to Communist oppression. 

At the closing dinner, General Alfred M. Gruenther, 
who recently retired as commander of the NATO forces, 
said: “We must have a reliable alliance system in Europe 
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because in this jet-atomic age, if this area goes, we are in 
severe trouble.” He called upon the manufacturers to ex- 
press their faith in the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion, particularly when proposals for appropriations for 
the mutual security program are before Congress. General 
Gruenther said that during his period of service in Europe 
he had appeared before committees of Congress 21 times. 
“It is well to recognize that there is a tendency to con- 
sider that this program is a community chest type of proj- 
ect. Such an attitude is dangerous. The defense of Eu- 
rope is vital to the security interests of the United States.” 

The NAM, 2 East 48th St., New York 17, N. Y., pub- 
lishes a booklet, Jndustry Believes, 1956, containing ‘‘poli- 
_ cies on current problems” as adopted by the board of direc- 
tors of the Association. There is available also a Sum- 
mary of Industry Believes, opening with the following: 
“From the beginning of our history our progress has been 
founded on individual initiative, ingenuity, and freedom of 
action. Freedom of action is our way of life. A free com- 
petitive economy is based on individual ambition which 
is the most universal, reliable, and powerful of human 
motives.” 

The Association also publishes a pamphlet, Guide to 
Church and Industry Cooperation, for chairmen and mem- 
bers of business committees on cooperation with churches. 


On November 28, 1956, Charles R. Sligh, Jr., chairman 
of NAM’s executive committee, appeared in Washington 
at a hearing of the Committee on Ways and Means of the 
House of Representatives to recommend that an excise 
(sales) tax be uniformly levied on the manufacturer’s 
price of most products except food, drugs, liquor, and to- 
bacco. (There are already federal taxes on the last two.) 
He also asked for relief from “high and discriminatory 
rates of income tax.’”’ At the same hearing, as reported in 
The New York Times, November 29, 1956, a spokesman 
of the National Federation of Independent Business testi- 
fied that his organization is opposed to “all proposals to 
substitute excise taxes for income taxes.” Also, the Insti- 
tute of Appliance Manufacturers asked for repeal of excise 
taxes on household appliances. Mrs. Pauline Dunckel, the 
spokesman, said that low-income families have no choice 
but to spend a substantial part of their income on appli- 
ances while upper-income families have more discretion 
in making choices. 


Policy Declarations of Chamber of Commerce 


In 1911, President Taft in the course of a message to 
Congress made the suggestion that some systematic form 
of national cooperation between business and the govern- 
ment should be established. The recommendation was 
made at the request of the Secretary of Commerce and 
Labor, Charles Nagel, who was in turn responding to 
opinion expressed by businessmen in the Middle West to 
the effect that there should be a national federation of 
business interests. As a result a National Commercial 
Conference was held at Washington, D. C., April 22, 
1912, and the Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
was organized. 

There had been state and local chambers at earlier dates. 
The Chamber of Commerce of the State of New York was 
organized in 1768. Seventy years ago Ohio businessmen 
organized a state chamber. By 1870, 40 large cities had 
chambers of commerce. 

Recently, there were reported 3,100 state and local 
chambers of commerce and trade associations. Through 


a national federation, the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, with headquarters in Washington, D. C., 
these business organizations express their views to Con- 
gress and to the public. 

The Chamber holds an annual meeting in Washington ; 
the 1956 session having convened, April 30-May 2, 1956. 
At these meetings policy declarations are adopted, and the 
Chamber publishes them annually. “A policy declaration 
expires three years after adoption, unless reaffirmed.” 
The following summary of portions of the policies comes 
from the publication, Policy Declarations, 1956, which 
contains the statements in effect at the close of the annual 
meeting. 

“Private ownership of housing, whether for rental or 
for owner occupancy, is a basic principle in our economy. 
There should be no further federal appropriations or par- 
ticipation in the financing of public, subsidized hous- 

“The system of Old Age and Survivors Insurance, as 
extended in 1954, now covers about 90 per cent of the 
workers of the country. As experience is gained in the 
administration of the system, extension should be made to 
the few non-covered groups. .. .” 

“Voluntary health insurance . . . should be encouraged, 
but not by payment of a subsidy... .” 

“The states and the local school districts should accept 
full responsibility for the financing and direction of their 
public schools. . . .” 

“The Chamber reaffirms its faith in the wisdom of the 
separation of Church and State. It is our conviction that 
religious institutions contribute vitally to the life of this 
nation and can best continue to do so by remaining free 
from administrative and financial ties with governmental 
agencies... . 

“There should be adoption of an appropriate amend- 
ment to the Constitution to limit the spending power of 
Congress. ... 

“There should be substantial reductions of rates .. . of 
individual income taxes. . . . 

“The Chamber supports the continuation of a trade 
agreements program which provides the government with 
adequate authority . . . to make effective agreements for 
the selective adjustment of tariffs and the reduction of 
other barriers to world trade. . . .” (However, the Cham- 
ber in session in 1956 declined to approve the proposed 
Organization for Trade Cooperation recommended by 
President Eisenhower. Some of the President’s top-level 
lieutenants made unsuccessful pleas for the endorsement. ) 

“The National Chamber favors a program of economic 
and technical assistance to the free world... .” This pro- 
gram should not be a “welfare project,” or one which at- 
tempts to “outbid the dubious offers of the Soviet Union 
and its satellites.” 

“The national interest in the provision of an adequate 
nationwide airport system justifies reasonable federal aid 
for this purpose. ... 

“In order to achieve parity with foreign operating costs 
{of the American Merchant Marine], continued recog- 
nition should be given by government agencies and the 
Congress to the need for operating differential subsi- 
dies. ... 

“Federal aid to highways should be provided from gen- 
eral funds and should be a continuing responsibility of 
the federal government... . 

“Stockpiles of strategic and critical materials should be 
developed to the extent consistent with needs for defense 
and essential civilian production. .. . 

“The right of employes to organize and bargain collec- 
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tively should be upheld whenever such action is the result 
of their own free and uncoerced choice. 

“Individuals should be free to join or not to join labor 
organizations. The right to work should not be dependent 
upon union membership or non-membership. . . .” 

The Chamber gives general approval to the United Na- 
tions, noting that before the UN was formed, a referen- 
dum vote of Chamber members approved the creation of 
a general “international organization for the maintenance 
of peace and security.” On specific matters critical advice 
is given in respect to changes. 

The Chamber in a resolution on treaties appears to sup- 
port the aims of Senator Bricker of Ohio, who has pressed 
for various amendments that would limit the current treaty- 
making power of the President. The Chamber recom- 
mends that a vote in the Senate on the ratification of 
treaties and agreements should be by roll call. 

The Chamber opposes the current 160-acre limitation on 
holdings of land by an individual on reclamation projects, 
and asks an amendment to permit the acreage limitation 
to be determined by a “board from the area.” 

Among many speakers, the Chamber in 1956 heard an 
address by Rev. Billy Graham, well-known evangelist. 
(Dr. Graham is reported to be among the clergymen most 
admired by President Eisenhower, who has at various 
times conferred with him, according to an article by Er- 
nest Lefever in the Christian Century, Chicago, September 
19, 1956. According to Dr. Lefever, Adlai Stevenson is 
an admirer of the life and work of Reinhold Niebuhr.) 
Dr. Graham spoke on “Moral Responsibilities in the 
Atomic Age.” “The problem that we wrestle with in 1956 
with atomic power is the same problem that man has 
wrestled with for centuries.” Man lives in perpetual fear 
in the midst of great crises, but the basic problems are in 
the minds and hearts of men. A wealthy Texan, according 
to Dr. Graham, recently said: “I can buy anything I want. 
But I am the most miserable man in Texas.” 

Man must be born again; there must be a change that 
will enable man to love instead of to hate. The cross is 
the center of Christianity. To those who confess their sin 
and come to Christ in faith, He will change their nature 
and give them peace and joy and happiness. 

“And when you make a decision to give your life to God 
and to go to church faithfully, you are going to become a 
good citizen, you are going to love your neighbor, you are 
going to treat your employes right, you are going to treat 
your fellowman right. You are going to have a happy 
home.” 


The Chamber of Commerce of the U. S. is sending a 
delegation of businessmen (an “aircade”) to 12 large cities 
early in 1957 for the purpose of interesting businessmen 
in the work of the state legislatures, in session this year in 
45 states, with special reference to maintaining and ex- 
tending the state “right-to-work” laws, according to an 
article by Fred W. Perkins in The Washington Daily 
News, December 13, 1956. 


Madison Avenue Defended 


In educational and religious, as well as other circles, 
warm discussions go on of “Madison Avenue,” known as 
the Main Street of Advertising and of commercial public 
relations. One may hear a mature church administrator 
decry the notion that religion can be sold the same way 
that shoes are marketed. One may hear that Madison 
Avenue is but a symbol of a “hucksterism” that thrives on 
deception and exploitation, or at least on the selection of 
data for the sole purpose of selling rather than for the 
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purpose of promoting truth-seeking or education. 

On the other hand, one may note that the churches are 
themselves engaged in extensive propaganda; that it has 
been said that acceptance of Christianity “implies a bias” ; 
that the churches themselves sometimes readily use the 
skills and talents found on the staffs of the Madison Ave- 
nue agencies. What type of propaganda is proper for 
churches, or what sort of selling methods? Should the 
churches import methods from Madison Avenue, or search 
for their own methods of promotion? 

This current ferment is referred to only as an introduc- 
tion to a digest of an article by James Kelly, a literary 
critic who once worked on Madison Avenue and now is 
an executive of an advertising agency with an office on 
Fifth Avenue, New York, entitled: “In Defense of Madi- 
son Avenue,” in The New York Times Magazine, New 
York, December 23, 1956. 

Is advertising a business or a profession? The “con- 
sensus on Madison Avenue gives it a business label,” 
thinks Mr. Kelly. 

Madison Avenue is but an aspect of American business. 
“American business requires a maximum audience, and it 
is up to Madison Avenue to deliver. If the system didn’t 
work, the shrewd, cold-blooded management men who are 
paid to give their investors the best of it would find an- 
other system. The fact is that never in the economic his- 
tory of civilization have so many (160,000,000) depended 
upon so few (45,000) and entrusted them with so much 
money ($10,000,000,0000). The few, of course, get their 
rewards,” but these are about the same as in ordinary cor- 
porations, and profits amount to about 1 per cent on “gross 
billing.” 

Madison Avenue “serves as alarm clock for America’s 
sleeping desires. It quarterbacks our way of life, oper- 
ates as custodian of our enthusiasms, and keeps those dol- 
lars in streamlined circulation. It accepts the heavy re- 
sponsibility for who we are and for the shape of our col- 
lective personality in the world at large... . 

“Human nature is the force we are dealing with. The 
publisher of Printer’s Ink has observed that advertising 
holds a mirror in front of basic human needs—and then 
adds the wish-fulfillment images. But the wish-fulfillment 
images will change, and possibly improve, only as human 
nature allows it. Soap opera will give way to singing opera 
when the audience is ready.” 

Advertising, Madison Avenue believes, serves the con- 
sumer by creating mass markets which operate to make 
production costs lower than they would be without the 
advertising. “Advertising must be on the scene to create 
a consumer unrest that will make a monopolistic manufac- 
turer improve his product and lower his price. . . . 

“Advertising is not a hungry predator on the prowl, nor 
is it a key branch of show business; it is an integral part 
of society and should be judged as such. It is naive to be 
surprised that dependable techniques, used to sell goods 
and services, are used to sell desire for goods, services— 
and the desirability of one particular candidate over an- 
other.” 

As for the moral questions, “maybe the men of Madison 
Avenue think of these great moral questions, or maybe 
they don’t... .” But even queries at cocktail parties, notes 
Mr. Kelly, “can have a lemon twist of truth that draws out 
the serious adman, if he can concentrate under the cir- 
cumstances.” 

The tensions, ulcers, and drinking do exist. It is possi- 
ble, however, that an adman may be eating peanuts and 
not tranquillizer tablets when he drinks with clients, and 
he may not be tense or insecure. Most of the inhabitants 
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of Madison Avenue use ordinary American English and 
wear ordinary business clothes. 

“So, the defense of Advertising Row and its inhabitants 
can be summed up quickly : it functions, and they do. The 
plot is orderly with a climax at the point of sale. . . .” 


India’s Second Five-Year Plan 


“Immeasurable factors pulled India through her First 
Five-Year Plan and achieved results the text-books would 
not have predicted,” writes A. M. Rosenthal in a dispatch 
from India appearing in The New York Times, January 
3, 1957, describing the beginnings of the Second Five-Year 
Pian. Hard-headed economists and planners are again re- 
lying on the intangibles—“that factors that cannot be meas- 
ured on paper will pay off.” 

“These are determination, an enormous back-breaking 
amount of work by high level officials and civil servants, 
the world’s interest in what goes on in this country, a sense 
of national pride and participation, the fact that just a 
little more—a little more food, a little more clothing—will 
mean a great deal to the people.” 

A second aspect of interest has to do with the relation 
of the socialized sector of India’s economy to that which is 
privately owned. To what extent will India speed up “her 
present progress toward socialist goals”? The attitudes of 
the men in private business vary somewhat. Some say of 
Nehru what some American business men said privately 
about Franklin Roosevelt : “They say he is saving the pri- 
vate enterprise system. Their explanation is that the needs 
of the country were so great that private industry could 
not fulfill them.” Others are concerned about the speed 
with which the government is pushing “government- 
influenced land cooperatives.” Others point to the fact that 
the government has taken over the life insurance com- 
panies, and that the government will during the period of 
the Five-Year Plan spend twice as much for development 
as will private industry. “Just as important as government- 
owned industry is the fact that the government has a grow- 
ing hand in the affairs of private industry.” 

In this land of a mixed economy, “the United States 
and the Soviet Union have become the two major sources 
of foreign assistance.” The United States has contributed 
about $1,000,000,000 to the Indian economy during the 
past five years, the Soviet Union about one-fourth that 
much. ‘Soviet help is obvious and dramatic.” 

But there has been progress. The income per person in 
India was $53 in 1951, and $59 in 1956; it is expected to 
be $69 in 1961. The Second Five-Year Plan calls for an 
increase of 25 per cent in national income compared with 
one of 18 per cent achieved during the first plan. 


Farmers’ City Cousins 


A “book about the people, organizations, and pressures 
involved in the running national debate of farm policy,” 
with special reference to the various activities of the non- 
agricultural economic forces trying to influence farm or- 
ganizations, is written by Wesley McCune in !Vho’s Behind 
Our Farm Policy? (New York, Frederick A. Praeger, 
1956. $3.50, cloth; $1.50, paper.) Much is made of the 
various contacts of business groups with the farm forces. 
These are generally conservative and Republican, and they 
appear to be more interested in the large than the small 
farmer, thinks Mr. McCune. The studies were made by 
means of a grant from the Shinner Foundation. 

Mr. McCune thinks that much of the current propa- 
ganda from organized business is a continuation of the at- 


tacks by processors and industrialists on the Roosevelt- 
Wallace farm program. In the New Deal era the farm 
organizations generally dismissed business interests as 
“Wall Street hayseeds.” But lately there has been a re- 
grouping and a remaneuvering, with new tactics and new 
expense accounts. The implication is that big business has 
more of a hearing in farm circles than 20 years ago, ac- 
cording to Mr. McCune’s studies. 

Mr. McCune has chapters on all the farm organizations 
and portrays the Farmers Union as most vociferous in 
warding off the winsome wooing of the business interests. 
He considers the Chamber of Commerce, the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers, and the Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads. Then there are all sorts of ‘other meeting 
places,” under which Mr. McCune includes the Boy Scouts 
of America and Cornell University. 

It is an account of varied public relations efforts, of mul- 
tifarious contacts, of mixed motivations at all sorts of 
conferences. Mr. McCune thinks that by this interpreta- 
tion of who’s who and what’s what, much can be learned 
about who is for which price supports, and who is for and 
who is against the family farm. He actually gives a piece 
of propaganda analysis, or a series of analyses. 

Mr. McCune does not mention religious organizations, 
except incidentally. He does not explain whether they 
have any observable influence, or whether they are not 
treated for other reasons. Religious organizations have 
certain contacts with the farm forces. 


Ezra Benson’s Position 


A book, Farmers at the Cross Roads, contains the “agri- 
cultural testament” of the official of the Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-day Saints who became Secretary of Agri- 
culture (New York, The Devin-Adair Company, 1956. 
$2.50). The book contains the views of Ezra Taft Benson, 
“as told to Carlisle Bargeron.” 

Mr. Benson believes that “the God of Heaven raised up 
the Founding Fathers and inspired them to establish the 
Constitution.” This nation is not “just another nation.” 
Rather, “it is a great and glorious society with a divine mis- 
sion to perform for liberty-loving people everywhere.” 

Our freedom must be continually guarded. To be po- 
litically free people must not depend on the state for sus- 
tenance. “A completely planned and subsidized economy 
weakens initiative, discourages industry, destroys charac- 
ter, and demoralizes the people.” 

The “free market place” implements this basic freedom. 
Farm policy should enable farmers to obtain “in the mar- 
ket place full parity prices for farm products and parity 
incomes for farm people.” This cannot be attained by gov- 
ernment programs alone. “It can be achieved only with a 
steady level of prices, high employment and production, 
and rising output per worker in our total national economy.” 

The “most important method” of agricultural improve- 
ment is the support of “adequate programs of research 
and education” in all phases of farming and rural living. 
“This program, with freedom, has enabled farmers to do 
their full share in providing the American people with the 
highest level of living in the world.” 

Thus there should be “limited price supports.” The 
family farm is in a “vulnerable economic position.”’ Hence 
it requires “‘a program of storage and price supports to help 
to assure stability of income.” But price supports should 
not prevent production shifts which assure a balanced 
supply. 

Mr. Bargeron writes a short account of Secretary Ben- 
son’s career in church and state. 
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